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PART I 



I . MY DEAR READER, — Whether this book is to be of use to you or not, depends wholly on 
your reason for wishing to learn to draw. If you desire only to possess a graceful accomplish- 
ment, to be able to converse in a fluent manner about drawing, or to amuse yourself listlessly 
in listless hours, I cannot help you: but if you wish to learn drawing that you may be able to 
set down clearly, and usefully, records of such things as cannot be described in words, either 
to assist your own memory of them, or to convey distinct ideas of them to other people; if 
you wish to obtain quicker perceptions of the beauty of the natural world, and to preserve 
something like a true image of beautiful things that pass away, or which you must yourself 
leave; if, also, you wish to understand the minds of great painters, and to be able to appreciate 
their work sincerely, seeing it for yourself, and loving it, not merely taking up the thoughts of 
other people about it; then I can help you, or, which is better, show you how to help yourself. 



5. Everything that you can see in the world around you, presents itself to your eyes only as an 
arrangement of patches of different colours variously shaded. Some of these patches of colour 
have an appearance of lines or texture within them, as a piece of cloth or silk has of threads, 
or an animal's skin shows texture of hairs: but whether this be the case or not, the first broad 
aspect of the thing is that of a patch of some definite colour; and the first thing to be learned 
is, how to produce extents of smooth colour, without texture. 



14- ...But you ought not to be impatient with your pen and ink; for all great painters, however 
delicate their perception of colour, are fond of the peculiar effect of light which may be got in a 
pen-and-ink sketch, and in a wood-cut, by the gleaming of the white paper between the black 
lines; and if you cannot gradate well with pure black lines, you will never gradate well with pale 
ones. By looking at any common wood-cuts, in the cheap publications of the day, you may see 
how gradation is given to the sky by leaving the lines farther and farther apart; but you must 
make your lines as fine as you can, as well as far apart, towards the light; and do not try to 
make them long or straight, but let them cross irregularly in any directions easy to your hand, 
depending on nothing but their gradation for your effect... 



15. ...If you find the texture very speckled-looking, lighten it all over with india-rubber, and recover 
it again with sharp, and excessively fine touches of the pencil point, bringing the parts that are 
too pale to perfect evenness with the darker spots. 

You cannot use the point too delicately or cunningly in doing this; work with it as if you were 
drawing the down on a butterfly's wing. 



16. ...though there are all kinds and ways of art, — large work for large places, small work for narrow 
places, slow work for people who can wait, and quick work for people who cannot, — there is 
one quality, and, I think, only one, in which all great and good art agrees; — it is all delicate art. 
Coarse art is always bad art. You cannot understand this at present, because you do not know 
yet how much tender thought, and subtle care, the great painters put into touches that at first 
look coarse; but, believe me, it is true, and you will find it is so in due time. 



41 . Go out into your garden, or into the road, and pick up the first round or oval stone you can 
find, not very white, nor very dark; and the smoother it is the better, only it must not shine. 
Draw your table near the window, and put the stone. ..on a piece of not very white paper, on 



the table in front of you. Sit so that the light may come from your left, else the shadow of the 
pencil point interferes with your sight of your work. You must not let the sun fall on the stone, 
but only ordinary light: therefore choose a window which the sun does not come in at. If you 
can shut the shutters of the other windows in the room it will be all the better; but this is not 
of much consequence. 



42. Now if you can draw that stone, you can draw anything; I mean, anything that is drawable. 
Many things (sea foam, for instance) cannot be drawn at all, only the idea of them more or 
less suggested; but if you can draw the stone rightly, everything within reach of art is also 
within yours. 

For all drawing depends, primarily, on your power of representing Roundness. If you can 
once do that, all the rest is easy and straightforward; if you cannot do that, nothing else that 
you may be able to do will be of any use. For Nature is all made up of roundnesses; not the 
roundness of perfect globes, but of variously curved surfaces. Boughs are rounded, leaves are 
rounded, stones are rounded, clouds are rounded, cheeks are rounded, and curls are rounded: 
there is no more flatness in the natural world than there is vacancy. The world itself is round, 
and so is all that is in it, more or less, except human work, which is often very flat indeed. 

Therefore, set yourself steadily to conquer that round stone, and you have won the battle. 



86. ...Now, for a beginner, it is always better that his attention should be concentrated on one or 
two good things, and all his enjoyment founded on them, than that he should look at many, 
with divided thoughts. He has much to discover; and his best way of discovering it is to think 
long over few things, and watch them earnestly. It is one of the worst errors of this age to try 
to know and to see too much: the men who seem to know everything, never in reality know 
anything rightly. Beware of handbook knowledge. 



note I. The perception of solid Form is entirely a matter of experience. We see nothing but flat colours; 
and it is only by a series of experiments that we find out that a stain of black or gray indicates 
the dark side of a solid substance, or that a faint hue indicates that the object in which it ap- 
pears is far away. The whole technical power of painting depends on our recovery of what may 
be called the innocence of the eye; that is to say, of a sort of childish perception of these flat 
stains of colour, merely as such, without consciousness of what they signify, — as a blind man 
would see them if suddenly gifted with sight. 

... we always suppose that we see what we only know... 

...Now, a highly accomplished artist has always reduced himself as nearly as possible to this 
condition of infantine sight. He sees the colours of nature exactly as they are, and therefore 
perceives at once in the sunlighted grass the precise relation between the two colours that form 
its shade and light. To him it does not seem shade and light, but bluish green barred with gold. 

Strive, therefore, first of all, to convince yourself of this great fact about sight. This, in your 
hand, which you know by experience and touch to be a book, is to your eye nothing but a 
patch of white, variously gradated and spotted; this other thing near you, which by experience 
you know to be a table, is to your eye only a patch of brown, variously darkened and veined; 
and so on... 



PART II 



102. MY DEAR READER, — The work we have already gone through together has, I hope, enabled 
you to draw with fair success either rounded and simple masses, like stones, or complicated 
arrangements of form, like those of leaves; provided only these masses or complexities will stay 
quiet for you to copy, and do not extend into quantity so great as to baffle your patience. But 
if we are now to go out to the fields, and to draw anything like a complete landscape, neither 
of these conditions will any more be observed for us. The clouds will not wait while we copy 
their heaps or clefts; the shadows will escape from us as we try to shape them, each, in its 
stealthy minute march, still leaving light where its tremulous edge had rested the moment 
before, and involving in eclipse objects that had seemed safe from its influence; and instead 
of the small clusters of leaves which we could reckon point by point, embarrassing enough 
even though numerable, we have now leaves as little to be counted as the sands of the sea, 
and restless, perhaps, as its foam. 



104- 1 have directed your attention early to foliage for two reasons. First, that it is always accessible 
as a study; and secondly, that its modes of growth present simple examples of the importance 
of leading or governing lines. It is by seizing these leading lines, when we cannot seize all, 
that likeness and expression are given to a portrait, and grace and a kind of vital truth to the 
rendering of every natural form. I call it vital truth, because these chief lines are always expres- 
sive of the past history and present action of the thing. They show in a mountain, first, how 
it was built or heaped up; and secondly, how it is now being worn away, and from what quar- 
ter the wildest storms strike it. In a tree, they show what kind of fortune it has had to endure 
from its childhood: how troublesome trees have come in its way, and pushed it aside, and tried 
to strangle or starve it; where and when kind trees have sheltered it, and grown up lovingly to- 
gether with it, bending as it bent; what winds torment it most; what boughs of it behave best, 
and bear most fruit; and so on. In a wave or cloud, these leading lines show the run of the tide 
and of the wind, and the sort of change which the water or vapor is at any moment en-during 
in its form, as it meets shore, or counter-wave, or melting sunshine. Now remember, nothing 
distinguishes great men from inferior men more than their always, whether in life or in art, 
knowing the way things are going. Your dunce thinks they are standing still, and draws them 
all fixed; your wise man sees the change or changing in them, and draws them so, — the animal 
in its motion, the tree in its growth, the cloud in its course, the mountain in its wearing away. 
Try always, whenever you look at a form, to see the lines in it which have had power over its 
past fate and will have power over its futurity. Those are its awful lines; see that you seize on 
those, whatever else you miss. Thus, the leafage. ..grew round the root of a stone pine, on the 
brow of a crag at Sestri near Genoa, and all the sprays of it are thrust away in their first bud- 
ding by the great rude root, and spring out in every direction round it, as water splashes when 
a heavy stone is thrown into it. Then, when they have got clear of the root, they begin to bend 
up again; some of them, being little stone pines themselves, have a great notion of growing 
upright, if they can; and this struggle of theirs to recover their straight road towards the sky, 
after being obliged to grow sideways in their early years, is the effort that will mainly influence 
their future destiny, and determine if they are to be crabbed, forky pines, striking from that rock 
of Sestri, whose clefts nourish them, with bared red lightning of angry arms towards the sea; 
or if they are to be goodly and solemn pines, with trunks like pillars of temples, and the purple 
burning of their branches sheathed in deep globes of cloudy green. Those, then, are their fate- 
ful lines; see that you give that spring and resilience, whatever you leave ungiven: depend upon 
it, their chief beauty is in these. 



133. ...It is a lamentable and unnatural thing to see a number of men subject to no government, actu- 
ated by no ruling principle, and associated by no common affection: but it would be a more 
lamentable thing still, were it possible, to see a number of men so oppressed into assimilation 
as to have no more any individual hope or character, no differences in aim, no dissimilarities 
of passion, no irregularities of judgment; a society in which no man could help another, since 
none would be feebler than himself; no man admire another, since none would be stronger than 
himself; no man be grateful to another, since by none he could be relieved; no man reverence 
another, since by none he could be instructed; a society in which every soul would be as the 
syllable of a stammerer instead of the word of a speaker, in which every man would walk as in a 
frightful dream, seeing specters of himself, in everlasting multiplication, gliding helplessly around 
him in a speechless darkness. Therefore it is that perpetual difference, play, and change in groups 
of form are more essential to them even than their being subdued by some great gathering law: 
the law is needful to them for their perfection and their power, but the difference is needful to 
them for their life. 



134. And here it may be noted in passing, that, if you enjoy the pursuit of analogies and types, 
and have any ingenuity of judgment in discerning them, you may always accurately ascertain 
what are the noble characters in a piece of painting by merely considering what are the noble 
characters of man in his association with his fellows. What grace of manner and refinement of 
habit are in society, grace of line and refinement of form are in the association of visible objects. 
What advantage or harm there may be in sharpness, ruggedness, or quaintness in the dealings 
or conversations of men; precisely that relative degree of advantage or harm there is in them 
as elements of pictorial composition. What power is in liberty or relaxation to strengthen or 
relieve human souls; that power precisely in the same relative degree, play and laxity of line have 
to strengthen or refresh the expression of a picture. And what goodness or greatness we can 
conceive to arise in companies of men, from chastity of thought, regularity of life, simplicity of 
custom, and balance of authority; precisely that kind of goodness and greatness may be given 
to a picture by the purity of its colour, the severity of its forms, and the symmetry of its masses. 



135. You need not be in the least afraid of pushing these analogies too far. They cannot be pushed 
too far; they are so precise and complete, that the farther you pursue them, the clearer, the more 
certain, the more useful you will find them. They will not fail you in one particular, or in any 
direction of inquiry. There is no moral vice, no moral virtue, which has not its precise prototype 
in the art of painting; so that you may at your will illustrate the moral habit by the art, or the art 
by the moral habit. Affection and discord, fretfulness, and quietness, feebleness and firmness, 
luxury and purity, pride and modesty, and all other such habits, and every conceivable modifica- 
tion and mingling of them, may be illustrated, with mathematical exactness, by conditions of 
line and colour; and not merely these definable vices and virtues, but also every conceivable 
shade of human character and passion, from the righteous or unrighteous majesty of the king 
to the innocent or faultful simplicity of the shepherd boy. 



PART III 



152. MY DEAR READER— If you have been obedient, and have hitherto done all that I have told 
you, I trust it has not been without much subdued remonstrance, and some serious vexation. 
For I should be sorry if, when you were led by the course of your study to observe closely 
such things as are beautiful in colour, you had not longed to paint them, and felt considerable 
difficulty in complying with your restriction to the use of black, or blue, or gray. You ought to 
love colour, and to think nothing quite beautiful or perfect without it; and if you really do love 
it, for its own sake, and are not merely desirous to colour because you think painting a finer 
thing than drawing, there is some chance you may colour well. Nevertheless, you need not 
hope ever to produce anything more than pleasant helps to memory, or useful and suggestive 
sketches in colour, unless you mean to be wholly an artist. You may, in the time which other 
vocations leave at your disposal, produce finished, beautiful, and masterly drawings in light 
and shade. But to colour well, requires your life. It cannot be done cheaper. The difficulty of 
doing right is increased — not twofold nor threefold, but a thousandfold, and more — by the 
addition of colour to your work. For the chances are more than a thousand to one against 
your being right both in form and colour with a given touch: it is difficult enough to be right 
in form, if you attend to that only; but when you have to attend, at the same moment, to a 
much more subtle thing than the form, the difficulty is strangely increased, — and multiplied 
almost to infinity by this great fact, that, while form is absolute, so that you can say at the 
moment you draw any line that it is either right or wrong, colour is wholly relative. Every hue 
throughout your work is altered by every touch that you add in other places; so that what was 
warm a minute ago, becomes cold when you have put a hotter colour in another place, and 
what was in harmony when you left it, becomes discordant as you set other colours beside 
it; so that every touch must be laid, not with a view to its effect at the time, but with a view 
to its effect in futurity, the result upon it of all that is afterwards to be done being previously 
considered. You may easily understand that, this being so, nothing but the devotion of life, 
and great genius besides, can make a colourist. 



154. And, though of course you should always give as much form to your subject as your attention 
to its colour will admit of, remember that the whole value of what you are about depends, in 
a coloured sketch, on the colour merely. If the colour is wrong, everything is wrong: just as, 
if you are singing, and sing false notes, it does not matter how true the words are. If you sing 
at all, you must sing sweetly; and if you colour at all, you must colour rightly. Give up all the 
form, rather than the slightest part of the colour: just as, if you felt yourself in danger of a false 
note, you would give up the word, and sing a meaningless sound, if you felt that so you could 
save the note. Never mind though your houses are all tumbling down, — though your clouds 
are mere blots, and your trees mere knobs, and your sun and moon like crooked sixpences, — 
so only that trees, clouds, houses, and sun or moon, are of the right colours. Of course, the 
discipline you have gone through will enable you to hint something of form, even in the 
fastest sweep of the brush; but do not let the thought of form hamper you in the least, when 
you begin to make coloured memoranda. If you want the form of the subject, draw it in black 
and white. If you want its colour, take its colour, and be sure you have it, and not a spurious, 
treacherous, half-measured piece of mutual concession, with the colours all wrong, and the 
forms still anything but right. It is best to get into the habit of considering the coloured work 
merely as supplementary to your other studies; making your careful drawings of the subject 
first, and then a coloured memorandum separately, as shapeless as you like, but faithful in 
hue, and entirely minding its own business. This principle, however, bears chiefly on large and 
distant subjects: in foregrounds and near studies, the colour cannot be had without a good 
deal of definition of form. For if you do not map the mosses on the stones accurately, you will 
not have the right quantity of colour in each bit of moss pattern, and then none of the colours 
will look right; but it always simplifies the work much if you are clear as to your point of aim, 
and satisfied, when necessary, to fail of all but that. 
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160. Against one thing, however, I must steadily caution you. All kinds of colour are equally 
illegitimate, if you think they will allow you to alter at your pleasure, or blunder at your ease. 
There is no vehicle or method of colour which admits of alteration or repentance; you must be 
right at once, or never; and you might as well hope to catch a rifle bullet in your hand, and put 
it straight, when it was going wrong, as to recover a tint once spoiled. The secret of all good 
colour in oil, water, or anything else, lies primarily in that sentence spoken to me by Mulready: 
"Know what you have to do." The process may be a long one, perhaps: you may have to 
ground with one colour; to touch it with fragments of a second; to crumble a third into the 
interstices; a fourth into the interstices of the third; to glaze the whole with a fifth; and to 
re-enforce in points with a sixth: but whether you have one, or ten, or twenty processes to go 
through, you must go straight through them knowingly and foreseeingly all the way; and if you 
get the thing once wrong, there is no hope for you but in washing or scraping boldly down to 
the white ground, and beginning again. 



216. ...and you will see what this vegetation of the earth, which is necessary to our life, first, as 
purifying the air for us and then as food, and just as necessary to our joy in all places of the 
earth, — what these trees and leaves, I say, are meant to teach us as we contemplate them, and 
read or hear their lovely language, written or spoken for us, not in frightful black letters nor in 
dull sentences, but in fair green and shadowy shapes of waving words, and blossomed bright- 
ness of odoriferous wit, and sweet whispers of unintrusive wisdom, and playful morality. 



246. ...And your power of discerning what is best in expression, among natural subjects, depends 
wholly on the temper in which you keep your own mind; above all, on your living so much 
alone as to allow it to become acutely sensitive in its own stillness. The noisy life of modern 
days is wholly incompatible with any true perception of natural beauty. If you go down into 
Cumberland by the railroad, live in some frequented hotel, and explore the hills with merry 
companions, however much you may enjoy your tour or their conversation, depend upon it 
you will never choose so much as one pictorial subject rightly; you will not see into the depth 
of any. But take knapsack and stick, walk towards the hills by short day's journeys, — ten or 
twelve miles a day — taking a week from some starting-place sixty or seventy miles away: sleep 
at the pretty little wayside inns, or the rough village ones; then take the hills as they tempt 
you, following glen or shore as your eye glances or your heart guides, wholly scornful of local 
fame or fashion, and of everything which it is the ordinary traveler's duty to see, or pride to 
do. Never force yourself to admire anything when you are not in the humor; but never force 
yourself away from what you feel to be lovely, in search of anything better; and gradually the 
deeper scenes of the natural world will unfold themselves to you in still increasing fullness 
of passionate power; and your difficulty will be no more to seek or to compose subjects, but 
only to choose one from among the multitude of melodious thoughts with which you will be 
haunted, thoughts which will of course be noble or original in proportion to your own depth 
of character and general power of mind; for it is not so much by the consideration you give to 
any single drawing, as by the previous discipline of your powers of thought, that the charac- 
ter of your composition will be determined. Simplicity of life will make you sensitive to the 
refinement and modesty of scenery, just as inordinate excitement and pomp of daily life will 
make you enjoy coarse colours and affected forms. Habits of patient comparison and accurate 
judgment will make your art precious, as they will make your actions wise; and every increase 
of noble enthusiasm in your living spirit will be measured by the reflection of its light upon the 
works of your hands. 
— Faithfully yours, 

J. RUSKIN 



SOME NOTES ON THE PROJECT 

Unable to attend this year's DHSI in Victoria, we conceived a 'short and sweet' project at the 
Centre for Digital Humanities at Ryerson to coincide roughly with that of the Institute (June 
2-6). We started with a selection of text from John Ruskin's 1857 The Elements of Drawing 
in Three Letters to Beginners as well as images from his teaching collection at the Ashmolean. 
Then, with Jerome McGann's notion of deformance firmly in mind, we proceeded to 'combine' 
the texts and images by means of an algorithmic manipulation, playing with code written by 
Generative Gestaltung and run through Processing, the open source prototyping software. This 
allowed us to draw with words or perhaps rather, write with pictures. The resulting book pairs 
some of these deformations with excerpts from The Elements of Drawing. 

The types are Goudy Sans, designed in 1930 by Frederic Goudy (its own delicate deformation 
of American Arts and Crafts and commercial publishing desires) and Cabin Sketch by the Brazil- 
ian type designer Pablo Impallari (a variant of his humanist sans Cabin but with the "texture of 
a teenage doodle"). The papers are Moab Entrada Rag Natural, Canson Mi-Teintes endpapers, 
and glassine wrappers. The book was printed with archival inks on an Epson R2880 and bound 
by hand.f*- 



